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Elaine ready to ‘‘take off’’ for the flight that ended in a thrilling make-believe disaster 
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IN THE MAKING 


URING the summer of 1927 the Rochester Community Play- 

ers essayed a new medium, the movies. They produced *‘Fly 

Low Jack and the Game,’’ a comedy drama in three reels of 
amateur standard film. 

The Community Players are an amateur group, widely representa- 
tive of Rochester life, with a high standard of histrionic ability. 
This novel dramatic effort occupied the Community Players in a 
season of the year when there was a lull in their stage activities. 

The production was distinctly an amateur affair, even if those 
who have seen ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the Game’’ may think that the 
result belies that statement. The filming took the better part of three 
weeks; yet the Part Time Pickfords and Vacation Valentinos gave 
their time enthusiastically to making the various scenes on the vari- 
ous locations. The only difference from their usual production of 
stage plays was that ordinarily they rehearse three or four weeks pre- 
paratory to the final production, whereas for the movie they te- 
hearsed and acted each scene, not necessarily in the order of its se- 
quence in the photoplay, and then forgot it and went on to the next. 

Mrs. Harold A. Gleason, the director of ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the 
Game,’’ was enthusiastic and indefatigable in her work to make the 
pioneer effort a success. 

The cost of the production became a subject of conversation and 
amusement among the members of the Community Players partict- 
pating. Outside of the cost of the film it was $1.35—-which enriched 
the manufacturers of confetti and paper streamers and provided an 
eloquent reception when Fly Low Jack, the phenomenon of the air, 
arrived in his plane to give a central theme to the plot. 

Oh, yes! It’s a most modern movie—with aeroplanes, a realistic 
crash in the lake, tennis, golf, swimming, polo, a flight to the North 
Pole, attractive costumes and uniforms, and plenty of “‘country 
life.’’ But wonders of economy can be performed when there are no 
temperamental Hollywood stars to be paid fabulous salaries, and 
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when membets and. even non-members of the amateur dramatic 
group are delighted to provide properties ranging from a golf course 
to a hot dog. 

Before its first public showing, ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the Game’’ was 
shown to those who had participated in the making of it. This was 
done in two homes on two separate evenings. Amateur motion pic- 
ture projectors and screens are readily portable, and the film is non- 
inflammable; so there was no more difficulty about a home showing 
than in arranging a bridge party. These two showings, each with 
half the cast present, were occasions of merriment and more serious 
interest—for the actors then saw their efforts for the first time. 

“Fly Low Jack and the Game’’ runs for more than three-quarters 
of an hour. It is a substantial enough main attraction for an evening's 
public entertainment. To fill out the program on the occasion of the 
performances of the play in Rochester some professional reels on the 


The star in his firmament 
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amateur standard size of 
film were obtained from 
the Kodascope Libraries. 


HOLLYWOOD 
TeRAIN S- PEA Nee D 


The amateur producers 
of ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the 
Game’’ ran the gamut of 
the experiences and the 
expedients associated in 
the public mind with pro- 
fessional producers. They 
had to do with a scenario 
and a continuity, close- 
ups and semi-close-ups, 
aeroplane flights by actors 
who stayed on the ground 
all the time (but also some 


The director exciting action in which Elaine 
and the chief the actors had no dou- 
cameraman bles), and many another 


bit of Hollywood atmosphere which these 
Community Players had previously thought 
belonged only in film fan magazines. 

The scenario was written locally for the occasion. That fact gave 
the director and the two assisting cameramen a very great deal of 
latitude to improve on it as they went along. This is a liberty that 
amateurs might scruple to take with a scenario based on a story from 
current fiction or from the classics and near-classics of the language, 
which might entirely possibly be considered suitable amateur photo- 
play material. 

“Fly Low Jack and the Game’ went its own free way to comple- 
tion, in many parts following only the bare outline of the original 
scenario. Therefore, the original scenario would be of far less interest 
to those who might be interested in an amateur photoplay in the 
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making than a synospsis of the finished movie and a description of 
the making of it. 


SYNOPSIS 


F LY Low Jack was a war aviator who won his name by his low- 
diving attacks on enemy infantry. His pal was Kenneth Greenwood, 
a less spectacular flier. Even back in war times the two friends were 
making plans for.a Polar flight after peace should come. They hoped 
to do it with the financial.aid of Kenneth’s wealthy Uncle Oliver, 
with whom he and his sister Elaine made their home. 

It was several years after the end of the War that the plan was 
taken up again. 

Gouty Uncle Oliver had been an athlete in ‘‘the days when bicy- 
cles were a sensation.’’ His standard was: ‘‘I’ve no use for a man who 
is not an athlete nor for a girl who is.’’ Therefore, when Kenneth 
wrote inviting Jack to visit at the Greenwood estate, the nephew 
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A movie gone on the rocks 
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Kenneth breaks the news to Adele that Jack is coming for a visit 


cautioned the famous flyer that he would have to excel in the pre- 
vailing sports if Uncle Oliver were to be converted to the Polar flight. 

Jack was all aviator, not athlete . . . Further to complicate Ken- 
neth and Jack’s problem, Uncle Oliver, who sheltered his niece, af- 
fectionately but sternly warned: ‘‘If your low-flying bird does any 
buzzing around Elaine I back no Polar flight.”’ 

Kenneth’s response to the first difficulty was to pretend that Jack 
was athletic and then contrive to get him out of it somehow. For the 
second, to forestall any love affair, his plan was to turn loose on Jack 
the vamp, Margot Atwell. 


AGOOD PLOT: EVERYTHING GOES WRONG! 


But when Jack arrived at the Greenwood home, all his interest 
immediately turned to Elaine, whose picture as a girl in her early 
teens he had admired when he was with Kenneth in France. Then 
his activity, if not his mind, was diverted. Soon after his arrival, the 
girls of Kenneth’s set began, with Uncle Oliver’s approval, to sign up 
the hero for various sports on each of the days of his visit. Wednes- 
day was to be golf. Thursday was to be swimming. Friday was to be 
polo. Saturday was to be tennis. 

Jack, with dubious glances at Kenneth, wrote the dates in his 
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The easiest way to get a hole in one 


memorandum book. Meanwhile, Margot, seeing that Jack’s interest 
was in Elaine, turned her attention to the senile Uncle Oliver, on the 
theory that “‘A million in the hand is worth two aviators in the 
air.’” Uncle Oliver became quite sprightly under the insouciant in- 
fluence of her attention. 

Kenneth helped Jack through the golf episode with the aid of a 
second ball and a dollar bill put into the possession of a grounds- 
keeper. Jack scored a hole in one and that ended the game for the day. 

The next day the program was swimming. Uncle Oliver arrived in 
his wheeled chair to watch the great Fly Low Jack dive and was 
pushed to the edge of the pool for the best possible view. Quite ob- 
viously, Jack was no diver as he stood ready to plunge in. Uncle 
Oliver, in his renewal of youth eager to show his prowess to Mar- 
got, stood up on the foot-rest of his wheeled chair, poised to show 
the position a good diver took when he was young. 


SePi A S-de! 


The wheeled chair, unsteady, had shot out from under him and he 
was floundering in the water. Splash! Kenneth had pushed Jack off 
the end of the diving board. Jack and Uncle Oliver struggled around 
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together, both grasping for a floating rubber horse—and let the bet- 
ter man get to shore safely! When they were pulled out, Uncle Oliver, 
quite properly, was in a rage. But Kenneth pacified him: “‘But Jack 
saved your life, Uncle Oliver ——.”’ Again ignominy was turned 
into glory—and the swimming program was passed successfully by. 

Polo, for the next day, presented still greater difficulties. But 
again Kenneth was resourceful. He had been swinging a mallet 
vigorously about him like a golf club, and had called forth a warn- 


Introducing Margot to Jack and the audience 
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ing from ofte of the crowd that he might hit someone. So it made a 
perfectly good story when, by prearrangement, Jack was hit over the 
head with the swinging stick and fell from his horse. 

Lying injured at home was the only way Jack could be with 
Elaine. But after the doctor had pronounced nothing wrong with 
him, Jack said to Elaine, ‘‘They have me dated up with the other 
girls all the time, Elaine. Isn’t there something you can do so that 
we can be together?’ 

Elaine looked wistfully away, knowing that she was no athlete 
and could not meet the standards that local society set for Jack's com- 

an ; 
But suddenly she had an inspiration. She had seen a sign, ‘Learn 
to fly—$zo.’’ She would do it. That was her hope of getting Jack 
away from the other girls. 


SHADES OF {ROO R] PAU EEN Be 


The next morning she took her roadster and went to the aviation 
field. The flying instructor took her up for a protracted lesson. Ar- 
riving back at home she found the other girls just ready to take Jack 
off to play tennis. Quickly she determined upon a desperate scheme. 
She shouted: ‘‘If anyone wants to see me fly, come on!’’ And she was 
off down the road. Jack, startled, followed her in another car, with 
the rest of the crowd trailing after him. 


The Ciné-Kodaks ‘‘shoot’’ an automobile interior 
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Even love scenes are better for a rehearsal, soft music and all 


At the aviation field, while the genial instructor looked under the 
hood of her car for a trouble she described, Elaine tiptoed away to 


the plane, which stood with its propeller turning over. She climbed 


into the cockpit, and, with determination, opened the throttle. 

Jack drove madly up and followed her vainly out across the field 
as she took the air. As he continued to race after her, he saw the 
plane lose steadiness, wabble and swerve madly. For a moment it 
righted itself, and then, like an arrow, it plunged down behind a 
cliff and into the lake. Jack reached the edge and looked over in 
horror. He saw the machine a wreck in the water, with Elaine 
clinging to a smashed wing. 


Almost falling, he bounded down the steep cliff. With inspired 


ability he swam out and rescued Elaine, carrying her to a rock sur- 
rounded by water. They were on the rock, in an ‘‘alone at last’’ em- 


brace, when Kenneth and the rest of the party reached the top of the 
cliff. 
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THE MAKING OF THE PICTURE 


THE best way to describe the problems and pleasures and ingenui- 
ties of the Community Players in making ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the 
Game’’ will be in the chronology of the final film, all the way from 
the art title, ‘‘The Rochester Community Players present ‘Fly Low 
Jack and the Game,’ ’’ lettered in white on a large picture of an aero- 
plane in flight and photographed with one of the Ciné-Kodaks, to 
the final ‘‘The End,’’ lettered on a realistic drawing of the North 
Pole by one of the artistic members. As was said earlier in this book- 
let, however, the scenes were not photographed in the order of their 
continuity but in the way that was most convenient to take them. 

The rest of the titles, plain printed ones, announcing the director 
and the photographers and the cast, and inserted throughout the pic- 
ture to clarify the plot and to quote the speeches of the actors, were 
easily procured. Along with its amateur movie film finishing service, 
the Eastman Kodak Company has arrangements for making whatever 
titles are wanted on Ciné-Kodak Film. 

The opening of the film story, after the announcement title, was a 
distant ‘‘shot’’ of an aeroplane in flight. This, along with all other 
pictures of aeroplanes in the air, was readily obtained by one amateur 
cameraman in half an hour at the local aviation field. It was easy to 
carry the story back to an air station behind the lines in France sim- 
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Fly Low Jack returns from battle 
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ply by borrowing at the air field 
flying togs for Jack and Kenneth 
and painting a warlike emblem to 
be pinned on the side of one of 
the planes standing at the field. 
First, a plane is seen gliding down 
to earth and coming to a graceful 
halt as it draws near to the camera; 
then there is a title introducing Fly 
Low Jack; then there is Jack him- 
self sitting in the cockpit of his 
combat plane, just back from bat- 
tle, and waving to Kenneth—and, 
as a matter of fact, never having been off the ground at all. 


blem 


AMOSAICOF SCENES AND TITLES 


Persons who have merely enjoyed going to the movies, and have 
not studied their construction, hardly realize that they are not seeing 
a single long story but a succession of very many short scenes, with 
the camera never remaining more than a few seconds in one place. 
We believe we are seeing a continuous single story partly because we 
have been educated to the movies and partly because the average 
continuity jumps smoothly from long shots to semi-close-ups and 
from close-ups of something else to semi-long shots. The art of 
photoplay directing is principally in following the focal point of in- 
terest with the camera, whether it be by long shot to a plane in the 
air or by close-up to an expression on an actor’s face. This technic 
breaks up the story into a mosaic of short scenes, smoothly pieced 
together. The three reels of ‘“‘Fly Low Jack’’ contain nearly 400 
scenes. 

Next—to introduce the Polar flight theme and the other people 
principally concerned with the plot—the following action takes 
place. Three photographs fall out of the notebook which Kenneth 
takes from his pocket. Jack picks them up—by means of a close-up 
of the photographs on the ground and Jack’s hand coming into view 
—while Kenneth, sitting on a wheel of the plane, unfolds an Arctic 
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map. They both study the map, pointing out routes to the North 
Pole, and then Jack turns his attention to the pictures. In a dialogue 
of titles Kenneth replies, ‘“The girl is my sister Elaine. That's 
our uncle’s house where we live’’—and the subsequent setting of 
the plot is introduced! 


All has been easy so far, unless the real aviators have been impa- 
tient to take away their plane and get back their flying suits. A por- 
trait of the ‘‘leading lady’’ and a snapshot of the house where most 
of the action was to take place were very easy to get. A rough map 
of the Arctic was copied from newspaper maps of the time of Com- 
mander Byrd’s flight to the Pole. 


RECORDING THE ESSENTIAL POINTS 


Only one further idea was necessary to put across in the wartime 
group of scenes. A close-up showing sudden inspiration, and a title, 
successfully portrayed Kenneth’s idea that his uncle would finance 
the flight—and the picture was ready to go on past the Armistice. 

‘‘With peace came the parting of friends.’’ One of the Community 
Players who owned a Ciné-Kodak had taken a few feet of film of a 


War’ s Over—in the Rochester station ten years later 
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Memorial Day parade of the National Guard in Rochester. That was 
before anyone had thought of “‘Fly Low Jack and the Game.”’ 
Nevertheless, with the title, it proved conclusively in the finished 
photoplay the lapse of time and the fact that when the story con- 
tinued it would be under changed surroundings. With what had 
gone before, it was quite natural for the audience to expect the next 
action to be at Uncle Oliver’s home, with Elaine present. This was 
the case after another scene at the Rochester railroad station with 
Kenneth seeing Jack off on a train, both in borrowed aviation uni- 
forms, real relics of the War. | 


So far extremely simple! A good sense of continuity and dramatic 
expression on the part of the director were practically the only re- 
quirements up to this point. 


SAY TE WALLA AGTING! 


One standard of skill in photoplay making 1s the ability to keep 
the number of titles at a minimum and to carry the story by acting _ 
and facial expressions. To this standard the Community Players 
tried faithfully to adhere. They could have come even closer to it if 
they had chosen to work with a continuity carefully prepared in ad- 
vance instead of by the other method, of working from a rough out- 
line and devising the action as the play progressed. 

The next group of scenes presented equally few difficulties of stag- 
ing. The scene was a residence set in the midst of spacious lawns and 
gardens. Elaine was introduced by an artistic and novel, yet simple, 
photographic device. She was photographed from the rear as she 
patted her hair, using a loving cup for a mirror; and the reflection of 
her face in the cup was the first sight of it in the picture. 

Then a semi-long shot showed Elaine polishing a bench full of 
cups, to justify the presence of the cup on the lawn. Presently Uncle 
Oliver was wheeled out of the house in his wheel-chair. His irascible 
disposition was immediately shown by the way he railed at the nurse 
who wheeled him. : 

He took an immediate interest and pride in the cups, and thus was 
introduced the theme of his athletic hobby, together with a title. 
Obviously, although a title could easily have explained that Uncle 
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Oliver was prancipally interested in athletics, it was much more art- 
ful to have a curt flash, ‘‘Uncle Oliver, an athlete of the days when 
bicycles were a sensation,’’ and to show him with his cups. It’s dif- 
ficult to. say whether movie-making is more a matter of art or, when 
the story has been chosen, of logical steps in presenting it. 


The Uncle Oliver of this picture was a young man, but ‘‘made up’”’ 
with sideburns that had been left over from a Community Players’ 
stage play, and with grease paint on his forehead to make wrinkles. 
Ciné-Kodak Film so successfully reproduces tones of color in their 
proper values that make-up is not only unnecessary but even unde- 
sirable except for “‘character’’ parts like Uncle Oliver. The doctor 
who appeared later in the movie wore an artificial Van Dyck beard. 

Except for these two, no make-up was used by the actors. 


nd 


Ness 


Another scene shows Elaine reading to Uncle Oliver and other- 
wise solicitous for his comfort. This registers Elaine’s position in the 
household as beloved by Uncle Oliver but at the same time completely 
dominated by him. 
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Next to show that Jack has Kenneth announces to Uncle Oliver that Jack is coming 
been invited to visit Kenneth! 
Kenneth takes several letters number of things: (1) that Kenneth has invited Jack and that the 
out of the mail box. His face invitation is thereby accepted; (2) that the visit is part of a scheme 
lights up as he sees one in partic- to obtain Uncle Oliver’s backing for the flight that both had been 
| ular. He tears open the envelope planning (remember, the audience had read no synopsis and knew 
| and looks at the letter it con- none of these facts yet); (3) that Jack’s athletic ability was to come 
| tains. The accompanying illus- | into question and that he considered himself lacking but was willing 
| tration shows its contents, writ- to try, thus foreshadowing the principal development of the plot; 
| ten with India ink and a Speed- (4) that the girl who appeared later in the picture was Kenneth’s 

ball B pen and photographed fiancée (during the taking of the picture no close-ups had been made 

out of doors with a Ciné-Kodak. | of her, through an oversight, and consequently she could not be in- 

The letter was carefully ? troduced with a title: hence this indirect method was used);(5) that 
wrought to carry as much of Jack's arrival should be looked for as the next action. 


the story as possible in few 


BUT TO MAKE DOUBLY SURE 
enough words to be shown on 
the screen. Its wording shows a Assuming for the sake of human fallibility, that the letter would 
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not have been sufficiently grasped by the audience, other scenes were 
then introduced to drive home the important point that Uncle 
Oliver had no use for anything but athletics. He brushed Kenneth’s 
news aside with a scornful title and picked up one of his cups, thus 
indicating that that was his principal interest—and let him who 
was not athletic step aside! 

Later Uncle Oliver asks belligerently, ‘Is he athletic?’’ Kenneth 
hesitates, and then vigorously nods yes. This synthetic Community 
Players’ plot has the elements of a Greek comedy, with the hero and 
his confidant deceiving an older man, the guardian of the hero! 

At the same time, Elaine smiles in pleasure with the knowledge 
that Jack is an athlete. It is essential to the plot that she be not a 
party to the deception. The group of young people also are enthu- 
siastic at the news that Jack is coming, which indicates to the audi- 
ence that Jack has a reputation to live up to, that he will be the center 
of attention, and that he will have no easy time of it carrying out the 
deception. It’s such points that test the director’s mental acumen. 

Then, with Kenneth alone, Uncle Oliver threatens the end of the 
Polar trip if Jack and Elaine prove attractive to each other. That 
hazard is also necessary to be known by the audience. 


NOT TOMENTION INCIDENTAL SCENES 


This account of the making of ‘‘Fly Low Jack and the Game’ 
does not mention the various incidental scenes which finish out the 
story and make it run smoothly. Obviously it is not sufficient to 
make a movie with only the key scenes that are vital to the bare 
‘plot. Not so many scenes may be injected as to make the action lag; 
but at the same time it is necessary that atmosphere and smoothness 
be added to action and clarity. Furthermore, it is necessary to intro- 
duce every spoken title by a close-up before the title and the end of 
the same close-up after the title. Of course the close-up must show 
the speaker speaking. 

The next vital scene, then, contained Kenneth and Adele, his fian- 
cée, planning for Margot Atwell to vamp Jack so as to keep him 
from Elaine, whom they showed by a title to be very much a hero 
worshipper of Jack’s. What they were discussing was made plain by 
an insertion of a close-up of Margot in communion with her satchel 
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of cosmetics. In several 
places in the play the 
Community Players 
were successful in 
making clear what was 
being thought of or 
talked about by merely 
the insertion of close- 
ups without the pro- 
fessional refinement of 
fading in and out. 

The next scenes were 
the photographers’ pride—successful indoor motion pictures with- 
out artificial lighting. With their Ciné-Kodaks open at the full aper- 


ture, f.1.9, the two amateur cameramen photographed Elaine sit- 


ting by a window gazing at an illustrated newspaper spread with 
Fly Low Jack's portrait in many poses, completing, by her sighs, 
the impression that Elaine was on the way to being in love with Jack. 

How to get an illustrated paper with the leading man’s picture in 
flying togs all over.it? Some ingenious Community Player took a 
page devoted to Lindbergh, cut out photographic heads of the man 
who took the part of Fly Low Jack, and pasted them over each Lind- 
bergh head. A close-up of the page taken from over Elaine’s shoulder 
justified this trouble. 


READY TOUNFOLD 


At this point there was a clean slate. The audience knew every- 
thing it should know before the coming of Jack. So, with a title an- 
nouncing that the day had come, he arrived—with a large assort- 
ment of Community Players and other available persons transported 
to the aviation field to serve the scene as enthusiastic admirers pre- 
paring a reception, and with various shots of an aeroplane in the 
sky coming closer. This reception group of scenes provided an op- 
portunity for various comedy bits; such as a sentimental old maid 
raising her arms in a gesture of adoration to the hero in the sky; such 
as two cute children sharing a hot dog; such as the silk-hatted mayor 
presenting a large key of the city; such as a florid woman wearing the 
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banner of the ‘‘Greenville Literary Society’’ and reading an address 
of welcome after Jack’s landing, even though no one was listening to 
her at all. This part of the picture was ‘‘slap-stick’’ in its comedy, in 
contrast to the rest of the picture, which was more seriously and sub- 
tly done. 

Mrs. Gleason, the director, had to keep especially on the alert to 
see that all the characters were properly introduced to each other. 
Audiences are punctilious about such things. It is such action as 
Jack’s meeting Elaine while Kenneth stands by, not eager to facilitate 


Jack meets Elaine 
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their acquaintance, that requires a devious course of scenes from long 
shot to close-up. First (1) a semi-close-up of Jack and Elaine stand- 
ing beside each other and conscious of each other while Jack peers in 
Kenneth’s direction waiting for his introduction; then (2) a close-up 
of Jack turning to look at Elaine; then G) a close-up of Elaine de- 
murely looking away from Jack; then (4) a close-up of Kenneth 
smiling obliviously and finally saying, with a title, (5) ‘“This is my 
sister Elaine.’’ Then, as in all close-ups where titles are used, (6) - 
Kenneth has to come on again to finish the speech; and then (7) 
Jack and Elaine appear in a semi-close-up talking together. This 
way of routing the action from one individual close-up to another 
dramatizes for the audience the interplay of thought among several 
characters without the clumsy expedient of making their thoughts 
into titles. 

At this point in the story stands an illustration of changes that it 
is found desirable to make after the film has otherwise been finished 
and edited. Kenneth drew Jack away from Elaine and brought Mar- 
got up to him to put them into conversation together. In the plot 
this was supposed simply to stress Kenneth’s effort to put Jack and 
Margot together; but in the finished picture it looked as if Kenneth 
were introducing Jack and Margot to each other. The audience had 
already seen them introduced in one of the scenes when Jack's aero- 
plane landed; so it was confusing to see them apparently introduced 
again. The solution was to insert, in a speaking close-up of Kenneth, 
a title to clarify the action. It read, ‘‘Here, Jack, you and Margot are 
going to have a good time together,’ showing the audience that the 
director knew this was not their first meeting. Titles are easily ob- 
tained and inserted at any time. 


FILM EDITING 


It might be edifying to persons interested in amateur photoplays 
to hear it said at this point that the splicing of film holds no mystery 
or professional difficulty. A splicing set for amateur film is simple 
and inexpensive, and the operation consists merely of cutting the 
ends to be spliced on a block which insures the proper length, mois- 
tening and scraping the emulsion from the end of one piece for about 
an eighth of an inch, applying a dab of cement, and pressing both 
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ends together for a moment. The block and cement and scissors and a 
knife are all the equipment a film editor needs; and scenes and titles 
can be moved about at will. 

At this stage, for the glory of the drama, poor Jack has two stum- 
bling blocks awaiting him—to prove under many eyes that he is an 
athlete, and to show no interest at all in Elaine. It looks as if things 
were going against him—but in the movies the way of the virtuous 
and the heroic is hard! A close picture of the face of Jack’s open en- 
gagement-book, with the four sports written under the spaces for 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, gives no consolation. 


EVENING CLOTHES AT 8:30 A.M. 


Soon followed a group of drawing-room views. Since artificial 
lighting was not used in filming this production, it was necessary to 
take them on a sun-porch with a fireplace at eighty-thirty in the 
morning. The cast in its festive evening clothes looked a bit out of 
place in the fresh morning light; but the effect on the screen was 
worth it. The cameras, open at f.1.9, carefully avoided showing any 
part of the exterior of the house, although the action in front of the 
fireplace was within five or six feet of outdoors. Three 100-watt bulbs 
were put in a standing lamp on the porch, and although it threw no 
illumination, the cameramen were proud of the fact that the glow of 
it shone through the shade, enhancing the interior effect. 

The interior action was a conference among Uncle Oliver, Ken- 
neth and Jack, sitting around a table studying the Polar flight map. 
Since it had been forgotten to keep Uncle Oliver in his wheel-chair 
for this scene, a title had to be added later, ‘“That evening, his gout 
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better, Uncle Oliver, etc.’’ Covering up discrepancies so as to make 
the scenario run smoothly was a great field for ingenuity! 

Then the ladies entered, and all marched out to dinner—which 
really meant walking past the camera out onto the lawn; but the 
scenes never gave up the illusion that this was all an interior. The 
business of choosing dinner partners gave the scenarist an opportu- 
nity to bring forward again the theme of Jack’s preference for Elaine 
and Margot’s preference for Uncle Oliver and his millions. 

With a title, ‘‘Next morning,’ another groups of scenes ap- 
proached. The first ‘‘shot’’ was an interior taken with the camera 
open at f.1.9, with Elaine in a negligée sitting on a bedroom win- 
dow seat gazing out. In a long shot, she saw Jack, dressed in fresh 
white clothes, out for a morning stroll. He saw her and called to her 
to dress and come down. The alternation of soft, diffused. interiors 
and lovely exteriors as the two actors conversed made beautiful 
photography. 

‘‘Fly Low Jack’s’’ chief virtue is the variety in its scenes. The one 


Getting ready to take Uncle Oliver as he ‘‘falls’’ into the pool 
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thing surest to kill a movie production is scenes that are too long, 
with the same view held before the camera long enough to become 
boresome, and with the same sort of setting for many successive 
scenes. The Community Players had sufficient movie sense to realize 
that monotony will creep in where no conversation can be heard if 
the eyes of the audience are not given a great deal of variety and 
activity 1n compensation. 


CAMERA! ACTION! 


Into an idyllic scene between Jack and Elaine steps Kenneth with 
the call of athletics. He takes Jack away to play golf. The problem 
of properties still had not arisen, since many of the Community 
Players were also golf club members. Each new day’s sport was an- 
nounced, not with a title, but by photographing again Jack’s en- 
gagement book, with a finger pointing to the sport in question. 

The first high-power, ‘Perils of Pauline’ type of action in the 
play came at the swimming pool when Uncle Oliver’s wheel-chair 
fell in with him aboard. It was perfectly deliberate, and there was 
no eluding a cold plunge, gout and all. Naturally Uncle Oliver wore 


Ready to film the polo scene 
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The woes of a leading man 


old clothes for the occasion; and the cameramen exercised great care, 
for there could be no retake of such a scene as this. The principal 
purpose of these athletic episodes was to afford an opportunity for 
action to enliven the plot. The result was enough action to satisfy 
anyone, with diving and splashing and a tea party in the swimming 
scene before Uncle Oliver’s plunge. 

There was no difficulty about having Jack for the polo engagement 
ride a horse unsteadily—for actually the man who played the part 
never had ridden before. So the scene when he was aboard a bot- 
rowed polo pony afforded a good deal of hilarity both in the making 
and in the showing. Indeed, a title grew spontaneously out of Jack’s 
unequestrian behavior. A polo man watching Jack’s horse have his 
own way shouted ‘‘Curb him!’’ Another chap standing there re- 
marked, “‘He doesn’t know a cutb from a sidewalk.’”’ 

While these polo scenes were being taken on the sidelines, a real 
polo game continued, oblivious of the fact that its fast action was 
supplying several good shots for “‘Fly Low Jack and the Game.”’ 
Jack’s fall from the horse (while the horse was standing still) was 
accomplished realistically. If the real Jack had not been pretty much 
of an athlete he might have been hurt, for he slid with no reserva- 
tions. The ingenuity of one of the cameramen provided a foot or 
two of beautiful stars that Jack saw when the mallet hit him. They 
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were fireworks photographed 
on the Fourth of July! 

In the editing of a film nu- 
merous situations become ap- 
parent which need clarification, 
as this account of “‘Fly Low 
Jack’’ in the making has hinted 
already. For instance, it was 
necessary to show some reason 
why the crowd would not think 
it strange that Jack had been hit 
on the head with a polo mallet. 
So, before Kenneth diverted the 
attention of the crowd to the 
polo game, a close-up of the 
polo girl was inserted and a 
title, ‘‘Be careful with that 
mallet, Ken. You'll hurt some- 
one!’’ After that the crowd 
knew how Jack had been hit— 
apparently through Kenneth’s 
carelessness—and the dramatic 
unity was preserved. 


Don't worry: 
this was all in the game 


TAKING TO THE AIR 


The aviator who played the part of the flying instructor for 
Elaine’s adventure is a distinguished aviator of Rochester, an 
inactive member of the Community Players, who agreed to do the 
rest of the flying in the plot. The flying machines that were used in 
the first part of the play were commercial machines using the Roch- 
ester airport. They did no flying for the Community Players, but 
they were willing to let their machines be used on the ground for 
photographing and they were also photographed in the air when 
they were flying about their own business. 

So, in the front cockpit, ahead of the instructor, Elaine made her 
first air trip, turned around in her seat to watch with interest his mo- 
tions. A title, after the take-off had been shown, indicated that the 
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flight was of several hours’ duration. Until it was added to the film, 
the plane seemed to come right down again after it had risen. An- 
other title, for probability’s sake, was necessitated by the fact that 
disinterested persons who saw the film after it had first been put 
together thought that Elaine learned to fly much too easily. As she 
paid the aviator her $10, therefore, she said, ‘“That’s easy! I almost 
think I could fly alone now.”’ 

Then, as a crisis, back to the engagement-book, with the finger 
pointing to tennis! When Elaine drove up to her uncle’s house the 
tennis girl and her followers had arrived to take Jack with them. 
This was the next day and Jack had given up his pretense of injury. 
Elaine saw that Jack was about to be taken away from her again— 
and this was the final day of his visit. This was important to stress, 
the director felt, because it was necessary to give a strong reason for 
Elaine’s venturing a flight after only one lesson. 


oe eee rere EET TIT 


Elaine ready to learn flying 
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Elaine occupies the airman with her imaginary engine trouble 
so that she can steal his plane 


So Elaine is seen arriving home and appraising the situation. That 
is followed by a close-up of Elaine calling, and the spoken title, 
“If you want to see me fly—come on.’’ Elaine was off down the drive- 
way, with Jack, and then the crowd, following her in other cars. 


PROFESSIONAL REALISM 


When Elaine climbed into the front cockpit of the plane, which 
stood with its motor idly turning over (knowing persons would rec- 
ognize that the plane was one of dual control which could be han- 
dled from either cockpit), the screen showed her taking to the air all 
alone. 

What the audience did not see was that the instructor was really 
not still tinkering with Elaine’s car where he again appeared in a 
‘‘shot’’ a moment after she had taken off, but that, thanks to movie 
magic, he was really crouched down out of sight in the rear cockpit, 
guiding the plane in its take-off. 

The close-up of Jack racing out across the field after the plane was 
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interesting for the two photographers. They sat on the hood of 
Jack’s automobile and photographed him through the windshield as 
he drove. It was a bumpy ride for the photographers; but how the 
landscape did spin away behind the car in the finished scene! 

A few moments later, the plane, guided by Elaine, could be seen 
swerving and ducking crazily under her inexpert hand. As a matter 
of fact, this was a few feet of film showing a stunt plane that one of 
the photographers had taken some time previously and had kept. 

Then Elaine swerved around into a spiral and—dove behind a 
cliff to obvious destruction. There, at the bottom of the cliff, lay the 
wreckage. This maneuver was done by the Community Players’ 
aviator. It was on another day, in a different location—at the lake- 
shore some ten miles away—and Elaine was not in the plane. This 
air expert dived his plane over the cliff and so near to the water 
that the director and photographers thought he had come to grief. 


Into the lake 
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| from nearby where the photographers had waded out to ‘‘shoot’’ 
| them. : 


| Meanwhile, back at home, Uncle Oliver, completely rejuvenated, 
cuddled with Margot in the corner of a settee and disappeared behind 
an open booklet advertising Bermuda, the front of which was deco- 
rated by a large, luscious moon on which some waggish Community 
Player had lettered ‘‘Honey.”’ - | 


A crash 


The wreckage was the most elaborate preparation the Community 
Players’ movie group had to make, although even this cost no 
money. At the local aviation field a wrecked and abandoned plane 
body was donated for the occasion. By truck it was transported to 
the lake, to raise more hairs in its last resting place than it possibly 


| could have in its better days in the air. It’s Margot and Uncle Oliver 
G{GHEX | Thus were filmed the final scenes of a venture which gave entertain- 
Jack arrived, peered in horror over the cliff, and half-raced, half 2 ment to the few who made it and to the many who saw it, and which 
_ slid down to the beach. He could plainly see Elaine struggling feebly gives promise of being an honored pioneer among amateur photo- 
in the wreckage. With strokes that sat ill with his inability in the plays. 


swimming pool he plunged in to her rescue—wearing an outdated 
suit for the wet purpose. When he had carried her to an island rock, 
their kisses photographed very well from the top of the cliff and 
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